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town Navy Yard have been boons for the city's coffers, but truckers
serving Boston's port complain about the heavily congested roads that
are due in part to increased tourist traffic. They also complain that
high land costs make it harder to find space for truck operations,
particularly parking (Journal of Commerce 1988).

At the Port of New York and New Jersey, competing land uses and
rising land costs, combined with changes in transportation logistics,
have long been forcing changes in port activities. The many finger
piers along the shores of Manhattan, Long Island, and Staten Island
have been rendered obsolete, and some have become prime sites for
urban waterfront restaurants and proposed developments (Wagner
1980; Moss 1980). The port still has a main terminal in Brooklyn
(Red Hook), where considerable conflict occurs along the Brooklyn
waterfront between maritime and other commercial interests. The
Port of New York and New Jersey has other terminals in New Jersey:
the Port Authority Marine Terminal in Elizabeth, Port Newark, and
the Global Marine Terminal in Jersey City, which is owned by a
private terminal operator. These terminals are surrounded by wet-
lands, and alternative land is expensive. Nonetheless, the port owns
adjacent land that could be used for container marshaling if on-dock
facilities were built. Even on the New Jersey side, where land is less
expensive than it is in New York City, rising land values are affecting
the warehousing industry. According to a report of the Port Authority
of New York and New Jersey (undated), as land values escalate
around the port's terminals, warehousing operations move farther
away, thereby increasing the cost of drayage and making service to
the greater metropolitan region from competitive ports more
attractive.

Although many ports in urbanized areas are concerned about en-
croaching development, some ports report few problems. In contrast
to the problems at New York and New Jersey and Boston, for exam-
ple, the Port of Philadelphia has plenty of land for future develop-
ment. Philadelphia may also have a unique advantage; it has
legislative authority to veto zoning changes approved by the city of
Philadelphia that the port authority concludes are not in the interest
of the port. The ports of Memphis and Chicago also have ample land.
Because of the declining seagoing trade serving the Great Lakes, Chi-
cago's port is actively promoting nonmaritime uses of its land. Mem-
phis, in contrast, will sell its land only to industries that need access
to the riverfront.